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“Pork Barrel” With Wings 


For many years the Air Line Pilots Association has spon- 
sored an air safety recommendation proposing that the first 
three units of all new or rebuilt air line aircraft be given a 
minimum of 1000 hours of “in service testing” in scheduled 
air line operation carrying cargo, express and mail, but with- 
out passengers. It has been the contention of ALPA that 
such a period of testing under stringent scheduled air line 
operation would uncover many of the “bugs” in such aircraft 
and would make them much safer and more dependable once 
they were introduced into passenger service. 

The original ALPA Air Safety Recommendation No. 146 
was submitted to the CAA and CAB on August 8, 1947—and 
that’s a long time ago. The Association has actively advocated 
in its correspondence, in joint meetings with the federal 
agencies, and in ALPA testimony by President Behncke be- 
fore Congressional Committees that the CAB make such a 
requirement a federal regulation. The stock reply of the CAA 
and CAB has been that such a requirement would put an un- 
due burden upon the air carriers. The Association has con- 
tended that such a requirement was economical and that the 
federal agencies were laboring under false economic concepts. 
ALPA pointed out the tremendous cost involved to the air 
carriers, the federal government, and, ultimately, the taxpay- 
ers, resulting from the grounding of the Martin 202, the Con- 
Stellation, and the DC-6, due to lost revenue, and the public 
apprehension which resulted. The Association pointed out that 
prematurely introducing new aircraft into passenger service 
too often resulted in frequent schedule interruptions and de- 
lays, which were costly to the air carriers and destroyed the 
confidence of the public in the newly introduced aircraft 

On April 27, 1950, a bill was introduced in the Senate to 
provide for the testing of prototype aircraft. This bill would 
provide the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics with $12,500,- 
000.00 (yes, that’s the figure—you are not seeing double), with 
which to service test the conversion of presently operated 
transport aircraft to turbo-prop power plants as well as to 
service test prototype models of jet and turbine powered air- 
craft over commercial routes for a two-year period. It should 
be noted in this connection that the CAA now advocates test- 
ing but desires that the Administrator shall control the purse 
strings. In other words, the CAA Administrator would 
have upwards of 12 million dollars to make available to the 
air lines and tke aircraft manufacturers for the development 
of faster transport aircraft. 

To begin with, who is there who will stand up and say 
that it’s a good idea to give one government official this much 
money to dole out to those he polices without any balances or 
checks whatsoever. To have a single bureaucrat, no matter 
what his name may be, with power of this kind in his hands, 
is an unhealthy state of affairs. 


It’s strange indeed how much opposition there can develop 
to a real safety measure and how they quibble about a few 
thousand dollars that it might cost in the way of salary of an 
extra Safety Board member or someone actually qualified 
on the subject, and they’ll turn right around and talk most 
lightly about a figure such as 12 million dollars. The thing 
that too many people don’t realize is that this type of “pork 
barrel” project and all the other open-door “I'll scratch your 
back if you'll scratch mine” are fine until the taxpayer comes 
in and sweeps the whole caboodle out the back door with the 
well-known stiff broom, commonly known as the people’s bal- 
lot. 


Pace 2 


The trouble with this type of situation is that both the 
major political parties have their fingers in the pie and the 
minute one rises up and says, “Get your hands out of the 
public trough,” the other counters, “Who are you to talk? 
Upon taking a second look, all too many are spattered with 
the same mud. : 

It is also interesting to note that the service-testing 
principle is endorsed when it is a matter of profit for the 
air lines and the possibility for them to convert, at govern- 
ment expense, to new aircraft with little or no regard for the 
national defense interest of our country. But when it was 
primarily a matter of greater air safety in the introduction of 
aircraft already in production, the idea was ignored. 

Yes, the CAA is in favor of the bill of 12 million dollars to 
dole out to the air lines. If you would ask the CAA or the CAB 
right quick why an engineer’s station isn’t being built into the 
new type aircraft, namely, the new DC-6-A and DC-6-B, they 
would quite likely give a somewhat startled stare and greet 
the inquiry with deep silence or with thousands of words that 
would say nothing. Humorous?—yes, in a way, but grim in- 
deed when all the cards are on the table. 

It appears from the foregoing that the CAA, CAB and 
the air lines are anxious to sponsor safety principles when it 
is a matter of profit. But when safety is the primary con- 
sideration, short-sighted, false economic concepts of immediate 
profit seem to govern. 

No, the Air Line Pilots Association cannot endorse S. 3504. 
There are other ways to go about this and the first step is 
the approval of Mr. Crosser’s H. R. 5561 and Senator McCar- 
ran’s S. 8 to re-establish the Independent Air Safety Board. 
By following this course, we will know where we are going 
air safety-wise and for only a fraction of the cost, and we will 
not be paving an uncertain road with 12. million dollars of 
government political “pork barrel” money and in the hands of 
the government officials who are the policemen of the in- 
dustries. 


It’s a trend that’s bad and, distressingly enough, the 
question is posed dangerously—How bad can it get? 











*. .. and now for some four-stripe dramatics on how much ice 


he picked up.” 
—From TCA’s “Between Ourselves.” 
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The Cover Pictures 
FT TOP) Many years ago, in fact, in the 
airy, 1944, issue of the AIR LINE PILOT, 
e exact, the Air Line Pilots Association ad- 
ted airports with runways of 10,000 feet. 
recommendation, the same as many others 
by ALPA, was met with raised eyebrows 
critical remarks such as, ‘‘Whoever heard of 
inway more than 4,000 feet?’”’, ‘‘Who would 
( need one more than 5,000 feet?’’, or ‘‘What 
you want for an airport—a whole country?’’ 
I time moves on, as it has a habit of doing, 
| now it has been proved that 10,000 feet isn’t 
t long and, in fact, it may be considered one 
1 not too far away, as being too short. For 
‘ 1in of the rocket planes that are on the 
drafting boards in our aeronautical engineering 
departments in 1950, a good question is, what will 
the runway lengths be at the turn of the century, 
which is just 50 years ahead? Oh, you think it’s 

1 long way off—well, it isn’t. 


LEFT MIDDLE) Speaking of famous people, 
here is an interesting group, solid citizens, all. 
They are, left to right, Judge James M. Landis, 
Igor Sikorsky, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock and John 
E. Slater. The occasion was a commemorative 
dinner tendered to the members of the flight 
crew which made the first survey of the North 
Atlantic 8 years ago for what is now American 
Overseas Airlines, which certain of our would-be 
aviation tycoons are trying to swallow up in their 
headlong, grasping race for power and monopoly. 
For posterity, the members of the AOA’s first 
survey flight crew were: Captains C. F. Blair, 
C. T. Robertson, E, J. Martin, C. A. Thompson 
deceased), R. N. Brown, R. J. Hixson; Flight 
Engineers C. J. Doyle (deceased) and Leroy 
Alker; Radio Operator M. H. McFarlen; Stew- 
ardess Dorothy Bohanna and Purser William 
Scouler. 


LEFT BOTTOM) The man of the month in 
the aviation world is AA’s Captain W. H. Proc- 
tor, the first air line captain to reach the age of 
60 and retirement. It wasn’t any of ‘‘Proc’s”’ 
doings or desires because he was as good in the 
cockpit as ever and no funny foolin’! Proctor 
was a master pilot not only in air line flying but 
in military aviation as well, where he went up 
the hard way to the commendable rank of Colo- 


nel in the country’s Air Force. It is believed 
that he is the world’s first air pilot to retire 
simultaneously from air line flying and military 
flying. Congratulations! 


(RIGHT TOP) Captain Harry Huking (right) 
is United Air Lines’ number one pilot on the 
company’s system seniority list. He is shown with 
his navigator, Bob Bergin. They have flown the 
Pacific together for 8 years. They began flying 
United’s California-Hawaii route early in 1942 
when the company was engaged in military con- 
tract operations for the Air Transport Command. 
Captain Huking has established a flying record 
that is a challenge even to the imagination. He 
began flying in regular air transportation for the 
post office airmail service in the year 1920 and 
has been at it ever since. His air hours are 
23,514. To give you some idea of what this 
means, we take our pencil in hand and find 
boiled down this means. at 150 MPH, flying 142 
times around the world, or spending two years, 
eight months, nine days and 18 hours aloft, and 
that is not all. The old boy has lost none of his 
piloting knife edge keenness as is typified by his 
well earned flying man monicker, ‘‘The Hawk.’’ 
With him is Bob Bergin, UAL Pacific route 
navigator who has been smacking squarely on the 
nose for 8 years that small spot of land in the 
center of the broad Pacific called Hawaii. 


(RIGHT BOTTOM) This is a striking pic- 
ture of strikers on Pan American. It has been 
said that to strike is unfortunate and seldom does 
either side any good, and all too often is harm- 
ful to both sides. But where picket lines appear 
too often there is an indication of something 
being fundamentally wrong with the labor rela- 
tions setup that needs correction. Usually the 
signs carried by strikers are dolefully the same, 
but what’s on the signs of the pickets in the 
picture is deserving of closer observation. There 
must be a reason! 








Apropos Indeed 
“For the fight is never won and 
the truth must never be forgotten 
that the price we pay for liberty 
is, indeed, the price of eternal 
vigilance.’”—From the New York 
Times, October 27, 1949. 
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Bomb the Most Likely Cause 


—INS Photo 


Nature’s hazards are not the only ones that face pilots today—some of them are 
man-made. The gaping hole in the side of this British plane was made while the 
aircraft was 3,500 feet above the English Channel. The plane returned safely to 
London with its 31 passengers, although the hostess was reported seriously injured. A 
light bomb is the most likely cause of the explosion that produced the big hole in the 
a European Airways plane. The only clue turned up so far is a shattered pop 

ottle. 





ice. Council Coordinator Scruggs Col- 

Job Placement vin urges every available pilot to add 
his name to his job placement roster. 
There’s one important point: be sure 


So numerous are the activities and 
services offered by Headquarters that 


occasionally some of them tend to be your address is correct at Headquar- 
overlooked. ters. There have been occasions in the 

Among the important, but unsung, past when a job was waiting for a 
functions of the Council Coordination pilot—and no way to get hold of the 
and Administration Department is the pilot because his address was wrong 
maintenance of an employment serv- in the files. 














>, er ane : 
NIP AND TUCK Shortly after this helicopter made its mercy descent to 


rescue Mrs. Jeanette Bugay from the turbulent upper 
rapid waters only 160 feet from the brink of Niagara Falls, the machine capsized, 
pitching its two occupants, Joe Cannon and Owen Niehaus, into the swirling waters. 
Another helicopter rushed to the aid of three trapped in the treacherous currents and 
successfully accomplished its mission with the assistance of shore forces who pulled 
the weary trio to safety with the aid of ropes. The merits and abilities of the heli- 
copter were never more clearly etched on aviation’s scroll than during those terrible 
hours of anguish while the rescue of Mrs. Bugay was being undertaken. The heli- 
copter is coming of age and, as it grows up, its commercial possibilities become more 
evident. Already carrying the mail for the Post Office, the helicopter is being en- 
visioned as the ideal solution for short “feeder” runs. The ’copter pilots, increasing 
in number, are looking to ALPA for guidance during the pioneer commercialization 
of their planes, and ALPA is meeting the challenge by starting organization efforts 
nation-wide. 
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Safety vs. ‘Economic Convenience’ 





—Acme Photo 


The life rafts strung along this Navy destroyer tell a story of “economic con- 
venience”—and what it does to air safety. On Monday, June 5, 62 Puerto Ricans 
were crowded into a C-46 by a recruiter from the Michigan sugar beet farms. That 
night, this planeload of cheap labor went down into the choppy Atlantic off Florida. 
The U.S.S. Saufley picked up 34 passengers and the three crew members, but the 
total of dead was 28 .. . victims of “economic convenience.” It is economically 
ee - for instance, to operate long over-water flights without proper equipment 
and qualified ecg to communicate, in emergencies, on the International Distress 
Frequency—500 k ccs. So, some of the air lines are starting to remove such facilities 
from such trips . . . despite a CAB order to the contrary. Almost every safety recom- 
mendation that ALPA has ever made has been in the face of bland protestations 
such as, “We're for safety, but economic considerations demand...” Then a black 
headline tells of another air tragedy over water, followed immediately by a frantic 
search for a “pilot error.” Everyone's for “air safety,’ but there’s one sure way to 
separate the sheep from the goats—just mention the phrase “economic convenience.” 





7,500 M.P.H. 


Airspeeds corresponding to 7,500 miles 
an hour have been reached in the new 
hypersonic wind tunnel at the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Md. 

Up until the recent tests, highest speed 
attained by air forced through the 16- 
inch tunnel was about 4,960 miles an 
hour. 

Navy scientists reported extreme dif- 
ficulty in measuring the actual speed at 
such a velocity because of the almost in- 
stantaneous temperature drop ex- 
perienced in the tunnel from the time 
the air entered the working section 


where the model was tested until the 
air left the section. 

Although the full distance is only three 
feet, the air cooled from a temperature 
well over the boiling point of water to 
nearly 420 degrees below zero. 

Scientists emphasized that the attain- 
ment of the 7,500-mile speed does not 
mean that missiles will be able to travel 
at such a velocity in the foreseeable 
future. They pointed out, however, that 
the ability to create such velocity is an 
important step in basic research involv- 
ing air speeds greater than those now 
being studied. 


Nose Grinding Work: 
One Seniority List 


A generous mixture of nose-grinding, 
hard work, concerted cooperation, and a 
realization of the need for unity, resulted 
in the recent successful merger of the 
pilot system seniority lists of Monarch 
Air Lines and Challenger Airways. 

The signing of the seniority list merger 
agreement at 4:00 a.m. on May 5, 1950 
came after two days of intensive con- 
ferences at Headquarters, attended by 
representatives of the pilots of Monarch 
Air Lines and Challenger. 

The Association first interested itself 
in this matter when Monarch Air Lines, 
on September 30, 1949, filed a ‘petition 
with the CAB for the acquisition of Chal- 
lenger Airways. ALPA was subsequently 
represented during all of the procedural 
steps involved in the hearing of the case, 
and extracted commitments from the 
companies involved that the employment 
rights of the pilots would be protected. 

During the fall of 1949, a number of 
unsuccessful attempts were made by the 
pilot groups to merge their respective 
seniority lists. Hanging like a heavy pall 
over the entire proceedings was the un- 
certain nature of the employment oppor- 
tunities of the pilots involved. The tem- 
porary certificates of both Monarch Air- 
lines and Arizona Airways, the routes of 
the latter also proposed for consolidation 
into the new merged company, were 
about to expire, and whether they would 
be renewed was the big question mark. 
Under these circumstances, a successful 
seniority integration was difficult to ac- 
complish. 


On December 16, 1949, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board approved the merger of 
the two carriers, subject to certain con- 
ditions. Without the benefit of any tan- 
gible protection offered the pilots in the 
CAB order approving the merger, pilot 
conferences resumed, finally adjourning 
to Chicago where they were renewed on 
May 1 at Headquarters in a “do or die” 
spirit. 

Hewing to the principles and objec- 
tives on merging of seniority lists set 
forth by the 10th Convention, the pilot 
representatives of Monarch Air Lines 
and Challenger Airways demonstrated 
the ability of the Association’s members 
to resolve their own internal difficulties. 
The Convention resolution under which 





Pioneer Honors 
Pioneer 


—INS Photos 
Just 20 years ago, Captain William 
Alexander and a navigator teek off from 
Flushing Bay, Leng Island, in a single- 
engine Stimson and landed in the ocean 
6 miles off Bermuda that night. The 
mext morning, Alexander lifted the plane 
from the ocean and flew inte Hamilten, 
Bermuda, thus establishing the first air 
flight te that island from the U.S. In 
picture at left is Capt. Alexander leaning 
en the strut of his old Stimson at the 
time he made his aviation “first.” In 
picture at right, the pioneer, now an in- 
specter for Republic Aviation, is pre- 
sented with an inscribed silver trophy 
to _—eeneeee his achievement of 20 
years ag gmund Janas (right), presi- 
deni ~ “Colonial! Airlines, is presenting 
the ate Colonial now flies regularly 
oe a New York and Bermuda over the 
trail blazed by Alexander and has a 26- 
ee record of its own te be proud of— 
+ AR meni ef operation without a single 
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the seniority list merger talks were con- 
jucted, is as follows: 


‘That in the event of any merger, 
ie following principles shall be rec- 
gnized in integrating the pilot sen- 
rity lists: (1) The employment 

lates of pilots, (2) the employment 
status of pilots prior to the merger, 
3) monetary gains or losses by pi- 
lots of either air line should be held 
to a minimum, (4) loss of employ- 
ment by any pilots involved should 
be resisted and (5) gain or loss of 
future advancement opportunities 
should be minimized and if such 
losses do result, that payment be 
made for such loss.” 


The affinity of the present Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for mergers, route con- 
solidations, etc., makes this a problem 
with which the air line pilots may be 
forced to cope with increasing frequency. 
The principles employed in this case may 
well serve as a model for future mergers 
in similar circumstances. 


The consolidated air line is called 
“Frontier Airlines’ and consists of ap- 
proximately 4,300 route miles—or more 
domestic route mileage than that opera- 
ted by Chicago & Southern, Mid-Con- 
tinent, Braniff (domestic), Continental, 
Colonial, or Western Air Lines. Negotia- 
tions are presently under way to estab- 
lish a single employment agreement for 
the pilots in the service of the merged 
air line. 

The pilot representatives at the Chicago 
meeting for Challenger por Company 
were: Chairman Robert J. Nicholson, Vice- 
Chairman Albert R. Hall, Jr. For Monarch 
Air Lines: Chairman Melvin E. O'Neill and 
Senior Copilot Representative James G. Car- 
ney. Headquarters’ staff members partici- 
pating in the conferences were: President 
Behncke, Executive Vice-President Sayen, 
sonpall Coordinator Scruggs A. Colvin and 


, Oakman, head of the Statistical and 
Research Department. 








Happy Birthday 
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It was a sky-high birthday party that 


took place on an airliner en route to 
London. Sharman Douglas, popular, 
pretty and talented daughter of Amer- 
ica’s ambassador to Great Britain, cuts 
up a 29-pound birthday cake celebrating 
the first anniversary of Pan American’s 
De Luxe President Service between New 
York and London. Standing by for the 
first slice is Captain Donald W. Mitchell, 
of ALPA Local Council No. 36, PAA- 


Transatlantic, 


May, 1950 
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‘Fire at Will'---H. S. T. 


—INS Photo 


A lighter touch in the grim preparation for war and defense came when Presi- 
dent Truman paused on May 22, in his observation of air-ground maneuvers at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, to pose for soldier camera fans. “Fire at will,’ said the President 
—the same order he gave earlier to start a fire-power demonstration into operation. 





In New Agreements, 
Noteworthy Gains 


Agreements which have been conclud- 
ed in recent months reflect noteworthy 
gains and, for copilots, a new top in rates 
of compensation. The high point of these 
gains was reached in the agreement with 
Pan American Grace Airways, Inc. 

The Panagra agreement was only one 
of several concluded in recent months. 
Also concluded were agreements with 
Hawaiian Airlines, Colonial, Mid Conti- 
nent, and Eastern Air Lines. Evident in 
all these agreements was a growing rec- 
ognition of the changing status of co- 
pilots. 

Two trends are obvious. First, the 
inclusion of larger increments for 
each six months of service and, sec- 
ondly, the extension of the copilot 
pay scale through more years of 
service as the result of the longer 
service in the status of copilots on 
most of the air lines. Full copilot 
bid rights are rapidly being recog- 
nized throughout the industry, as are 
differential rates of compensation for 
copilots flying heavier and faster 
equipment. 

The recently-concluded Panagra agree- 
ment included a higher starting rate for 
copilots as well as increases all along the 
line. It should be noted that, in addition 
to their monthly rate, the foreign-based 
Panagra copilots, under a local Peruvian 
labor law, receive an extra month’s com- 
pensation each year which the company 
must deposit for them and which they 
may collect upon their severance from 
the company. 





All the pilots are talking about the 
new ALPA rings and many are wearing 
them. Their design is steeped_in deep 
tradition and reflects the real frater- 
nalism of air line pilots. Write Head- 
quarters for folder and literature of 
these distinctive rings that you'll be 
proud to wear. 











3 Aees and a Deuce 


Still another demonstration of Ameri- 
can preparedness—this time at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. Air Force P-80 jet fighters 
are shown flying in formation over the 
joint armed forces’ Exercise Swarmer on 
the first day of the 11-day Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps mock battle. 
Two paratrooners were killed as the 
Army dronved 4,000 men into an airstrip 
area behind “‘enemy’’ lines, then backed 
them up with 2,500 tons of heavy equip- 
ment. Swarmer is the first maneuver in 
which all men and equipment of both 
“aggressor” and “defending forces” are 
slated to be flown into the fighting area. 











Veteran Pilot Group 
Seen As Asset 


By GILL ROBB WILSON 

American civil aviation has a great un- 
catalogued resource for which some 
broad plan of continued utilization 
should be considered. 

This resource is that company of vet- 
eran pilots who now have averaged 
some two decades at the throttles of 
air transports and who in the foresee- 
able future will want to hang up their 
caps. 

A canvass of several air lines shows 
that there already are an estimated 150 
pilots with more than twenty years’ 
seniority in their companies. They 
average approximately 22,500 hours 
flight experience. 

For example, American Airlines has 
forty-three pilots with twenty years 
seniority; United Air Lines has twenty- 
seven; T. W. A. has twenty-two, Eastern, 
fifteen and Pan American, twelve. 

Close on the heels of these top men 
are some 400 to 500 pilots who are ap- 
proaching the twenty-year mark. With- 
in the next five to ten years we will 
have several thousand pilots in this 
same bracket. 

Upon retirement from the cockpit, 
these men still will be physically fit and 
intellectually at the peak of their 
careers. They not only know how to fly 
airplanes but how to put together the 
pieces of a great air transport system. 


Resource or Value 
Above and beyond thinking of these 
men as individuals, there should be de- 
veloped a well considered field of op- 
portunity where their experience could 
be utilized. No nation can afford to turn 
such a resource out to pasture without 





First of New Hell Cat Breed 
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A jet fighter that is believed to be another first. It’s 


ten 


etal of 





he most pow 


fensive plane in the world, the new Avro Canada CF-100, making a routine flight just 
before its official demonstration at Ottawa’s Rockcliffe Airport. The all-weather, 
long-range craft will be on display for Canadian officials and other guests, including 


Prince Bernhardt of the Netherlands. 





making a bid for its aggregate talent. 
There is no substitute for the experience 
they represent. 

From a national defense standpoint, 
the Air Force well might keep track of 
this group. If a third war develops, it 
will be a war of air logistics, whatever 
else it may be. The veteran civil pilot 
group could provide a wealth of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory personnel. 

To the best of the writer’s knowledge, 
there has been no broad program studied 
jointly by the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, the government and the industry 
to capitalize on the veteran air line 
pilot’s experience. 

It might be that these groups, work- 
ing together, could set up a pool where 
municipaiities, private companies, and 
others could turn in their quest for ex- 
perienced airport managers or technical 
advisors. Very few large corporations 
today but have some angle of business 
connection with one or another phase of 
aviation. Government itself has a lot of 
aviation opportunity which could better 





BIGGER ALL THE TIME 


The largest production transport ever to 
enter military service is starting to receive 


accelerated service testing in Dayton, Ohio. The mammoth Douglas C-124A Globe- 
master II, shown here, was turned over to the Air Force’s Air Materiel Command after 
successfully completing a demonstration flight during Operation Swarmer, military 
exercise over North Carolina. The four-engine, heavy-duty plane, which carries up to 
50,000 pounds of payload under normal conditions, is designed to transport troops, 
general cargo and heavy military equipment. Tanks, field guns, giant cranes, bull- 
dozers, and fully-loaded trucks may be driven in or out of the cavernous cabin 


through clamshell doors in the nose. 
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be filled by men of experience than by 
political hacks. 


One of the jobs that needs to be done 
is the education of industry and busi- 
ness to the resource that a veteran air 
line pilot represents. The average busi- 
ness executive thinks of him merely as 
a man capable of technically operating 
a machine. 


High Grade Qualities 

As a matter of fact the air liné pilot’s 
technical capacity has not been so im- 
portant in his career as his tempered 
judgment, his ability to accept responsi- 
bility, his power to make firm decisions 
and his capacity for getting along with 
people. 

The writer personally knows a large 
number of senior air line captains who 
could hold down any job in the land. 
But he also realizes that too few busi- 
ness men know those captains, and the 
captains themselves have no way to 
make the contacts that should follow 
when the throttle-bending days have 
been filled. 


There is more security in fresh op- 
portunity for the average twenty-year 
pilot than can possibly be represented 
in a mere retirement plan, regardless of 
how desirable and deserved the latter 
may be. 

The writer’s point is that some con- 
certed action should be taken within 
aviation to consider the veteran pilot 
group as a national asset. 

— 1950, New York Herald Tribune, 








Praise for Herbert 


A warm commendation of the work 
of ALPA’s Victor J. Herbert in the 
contract negotiations that resulted in 
the successful amendment of the em- 
ployment agreement between the 
American. Airlines stewardesses and 
American Airlines has been received 
from Barbie Newell, master chairman 
on AAL. Herbert, of ALPA’s Educa- 
tion and Organization Department, is 
acting president of the Air Line Stew- 
ards and Stewardesses Association. 
Miss Newell writes: 

“On behalf of the American Air- 
lines stewardess negotiating commit- 
tee, I wish to express our sincere ap- 
preciation for services rendered by 
Mr. Victor J. Herbert. 

“We believe that he represented us 
with much tact and diplomacy in our 
recent contract negotiations, and well 
deserves a word of praise.” 
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100th Local Council 
ters ALPA's Ranks 


venty years ago, ALPA was only a 
m in the eye of one Dave Behncke. 
H.wever, instead of 
leiting that gleam 
f and lapse into 


memory, he, and a 
small group of ALPA 
charter members, 
went to work with a 


determination to build 
an ALPA and make it 
succeed. Discourage- 
ment and obstacles 


were of such magni- 
tude that had this 
small group of avia- | 


tion pioneers been of § 
less hardy stock it is 
a question whether 
the democratic Asso- 
ciation we know to- 
day would have sur- 
vived its infancy. 

By necessity, the 
Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation was forced to 
form and meet in 
strict secrecy with 
conferences held in hotel rooms behind 
locked doors, and drawn shades. After 
months of preliminary ground work, the 
first official ALPA organization meeting 
was held on July 27, 1931, at the Morri- 
son Hotel in Chicago. 





OWEN COOK 
Century Council 
Chairman 


This first meeting was attended by less 
than twenty members from the then- 
existing air lines and was the sparkplug 
for the phenomenal rate of growth that 
has followed. Within a few months the 
first Local Council was established on 
Northwest Airlines in Minneapolis and 
NWA-Minneapolis still carries the num- 
ber one as its council designation. 


In rapid order other Local Councils 
were established and, by 1944, fifty-five 
councils had been organized. The air line 
industry grew rapidly after the end of 
World War II and, within the short 
space of six years, the Air Line Pilots 
Association has almost doubled the num- 
ber of Local Councils. 


Today we have one hundred Local 
Councils represented in ALPA. The 
honor of being the 100th Local Council 
goes to Central Airlines, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Central Airlines is designated 
Local Council 102 because Local Council 
No. 13 has never been activated and Lo- 
cal Council No. 26, PAA-Brownsville, 
Texas, is no longer in existence due to 
that domicile being discontinued. Thus, 
Central Airlines is our Century Council. 


Central Airlines has its operational 
Headquarters at Fort Worth, Texas, and 
serves Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas. Its 
routes extend north to south from Wichi- 
ta to Fort Worth and east and west from 
Texarkana to Amarillo. The equipment 
flown consists of eight Beech Bonanza 
aircraft and the personnel roster encom- 
passes twenty pilots. 


Many of the Central pilots were for- 
merly with other scheduled air lines and 
were ALPA members. Their names and 
previous air line employment are: 


Delbert E. Booth, UAL; Glenn S. Cox, 
PAL; David B. Lamb, TWA; Sam D. 
Turner, Jr., AA; Jack Callaway, AA; 
hye fy Kinyon, AA, and James L. Smith, 

As Central Airlines is a single engine 
operation, all the pilots are captains. 
Subsequently, the Local Executive Coun- 
cil consists only of a chairman and a 
vice-chairman. These newly-elected offi- 
cers are Owen Cook, Chairman, and 
D. E. Booth, Vice-Chairman. 

The Air Line Pilots Association wel- 
comes Central Airlines as its 100th Local 
Council. Now—for the second hundred. 


May, 1950 


Route 68 Case 
Finally Completed 


On May 8, ALPA, represented by F. 
Harold Bennett of the Legal and Con- 
ciliation Department, participated in 
oral argumert before the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board as the final step in the Route 
68 case, CAB Docket No. 2839. 

ALPA summarized its previous testi- 
mony entered in this case award and 
made a strong plea for the Board’s ac- 
ceptance of the Western and United 
pilots’ arbitration handed down on De- 
cember 12, 1949, by neutral referee Hu- 
bert Wyckoff. Public Counsel William 
F. Kennedy likewise vigorously supported 
the Association’s position and urged the 
Board to accept the arbitration findings. 
The high points of this arbitration awar:i 
are: 

“It has also been agreed by the United 
pilots and the Western pilots affected that 
the determination of the arbitration board 
will be accepted by both groups of pilots 
irrevocably without further action of any kind 
by either of them or any of them. We held 
hearings in Los Angeles, California, Decem- 
ber 5 and 6, 1949. Upon consideration and 
consultation among us, we find .. . that 6 
Western pilots should be integrated into the 
United Seniority List, carrying with them 
their employment date with Western. 

“This is to say that the Western seniority 
list should be divided into 6 equal groups; 
that one job should be allocated to each 
group and that the opportunity to transfer 
from the Western seniority list to the United 
seniority list should be offered first to the 
senior pilot in each group and then, failing 
his acceptance, to the pilots junior to him 
within that group, according to their seniority 
on the April 15, 1949, Western seniority list 
excepting, however, any pilot who has been 
previously employed by United. The right 
to accept a transfer within any given group 
shall lapse and cease and shall not pass to 
any other group, if no one in the group 
chooses to accept a transfer within a reason- 
able time after this award maiy become effec- 
tive. If any such transfer to the United 
seniority list causes the furlough of any 
United pilot, the United pilot so furloughed 
should be offered the choice of a transfer 
to the Western seniority list carrying with 
him his employment date with United."’ 

It is expected that the CAB will issue 
its order in this matter shortly, but, in 
the light of CAB’s present way of doing 
business, what it will be is—well, in the 
laps of the gods. 
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The dynamic curves and sound engineering 
of one of the giant Pan American Clippers 
are illustrated here in this striking view of 
a rudder section. Notice the clean-swept lines 
and the fascinating, captivating curves; ah, 
such charm—soft and pretty as a blooming 
rose bathed and freshened by the sun-glazed 
dew of a thousand mornings. ’Tis saddening 
indeed_to obsérve—old models can only grow 
older and older and suffer the terrible de- 
mise that only time—cruel time—can exaet. 
And all the while the newer models become 
prettier and prettier. Yes, memories are all 
that’s left. What an empty sham. You say 
there’s an airplane in the picture too? Ah, 
yes, so there is—hadn’t noticed. The rudder 
and fin assembly is 38 feet 2 inches high, the 
height of a four-story building—so what? Her 
name? Glad you’re back on the beam—per- 
mit us, with a sweeping, old-school chivalry 
bow, to present, Pat “‘Miss San Francisco”’ 
Sheehan. Nice, isn’t she? 





THEY MARCH IN BERLIN 


Crack GI’s pass in review before top- 
ranking officers of the Army, Navy, Air 


Force, and U. S. High Commission for Germany, during the Armed Forces Day 
parade at Berlin’s Tempelhof air base, May 20. In the background are C-54 “airlift” 
planes on display as a visible, unspoken reminder of the power that produced the 


“airlift” and could do so again. 
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LANDING AIDS IMPROVEMENTS 


Editor’s Note: The Air Line Pilots Association, ever since 
its inception, has beamed its greatest efforts in the direction of 
creating the highest possible degree of air safety in air line 
transportation. Its air safety accomplishments have been ex- 
tensive and monumental. 

The vast structure of ALPA’s air safety watchdog ma- 
chinery stretches out across the country with a vast net of 
air line pilots’ air safety committees at every crossroad station 
of air line transportation. Suggestions for improvement in air 
safety and maintenance of air aids eventually flow into Head- 
quarters’ Engineering and Air Safety Department. 

All matters of this kind are con- 
tinuously watched and followed up 
and the more concentrated air 
safety problems are placed in the 
form of regular numbered air 
safety recommendations and are 
transmitted to the proper agencies 
in Washington for attention and 
action. 

Following is a letter written by 
one of ALPA’s top air safety ex- 
perts, Captain E. A. Cutrell, of 
American Airlines. 

Capt. Cutrell has long been a 
foremost authority on approach 
lights and visual aids generally. 
His knowledge and activities ex- 
tend also into the field of airway 
aids, instrument flying, and electronic flight paths. 

The Cutrell letter of May 15, 1950, on the subject of “Im- 
provements and Additions to Present Landing Facilities and 
Aids” is of top interest to all air line pilots. Compliance with 
what Cutrell recommends is essential to obtaining greater 
safety and regularity in air line flying. The letter follows: 

1. Automatic Approach Equipment. The use of Automatic 
Approach gear on aircraft will provide pilots more time, ease 
and relaxation so essential to doing a safer, better job on 
instrument approaches. The Zero Reader, after adequate 
service testing, may prove to be an interim improvement until 
completely Automatic Approach equipment becomes operation- 
ally acceptable. The latter will, by taking the manual tech- 
nique required off the hands of the pilot, give him the oppor- 


Capt. E. A. Cutrell 








tunity for relaxed thinking and projecting his best efforts 
toward the completion of a successful landing. 

2. Two Direction Approach Aids. Inasmuch as a consider- 
able length of time may be required for Automatic Approach 
equipment to be installed and ready to use and, although such 
equipment will be easier and safer to use under most weather 
and wind conditions, certain facilities must be provided now 
to improve the safety and regularity of weather landings. 

Radio and visual aids must be installed for two-way (oppo- 
site direction) landing at air line terminals and stops. 

Those radio aids most urgently needed are outer and inner 
compass locators on the back ILS courses, until such time as 
it will be possible to provide two-direction ILS equipment. 

At the same time, runway lighting, runway marking ap- 
proach and threshold lighting and marking should be im- 
proved for both the front and back directions. 

3. Threshold Lighting. The latest conclusions on the re- 
quirements for threshold lighting call for the installation of 
green linear bars lying outside and perpendicular to the two 
rows of runway lights at the approach end of the runway, 
these bars to be comprised of thirteen 400-watt sealed beam 
lights with green filters, spaced 3’ 4” between centers. 

In addition to the perpendicular threshold bar, it is recom- 
mended to include sufficient green lights for a minimum dis- 
tance of 200 feet from the beginning of the runway on either 
side to give the effect of linear bars of green lights bordering 
the first two hundred feet of the runway. Four hundred-watt 
lamps spaced 12 feet apart appear necessary for this pur- 
pose. 

Where taxi strips enter the end of runways two alternatives 
are possible: Either start the 200-foot linear runway bars 
beyond the distance of the taxi strips; or use flush type lights 
across the taxi strip distance. These linear bars are necessary 
to insure that the runway lighting will be adequate under all 
weather conditions where pilots make a decision to land from 
the guidance made available by the use of adequate approach 
lights; also to accentuate the runway threshold. 

4. Runway Lighting. Wider angle runway lights and closer 
spacing for the first 1,500 feet of runway appears also neces- 
sary for the same reason, that adequate approach lights will 
require adequate runway lighting to prevent missed approaches 
at dangerously low altitudes. Runway lights should have a 
minimum effective spread of seven degrees and spacing of 
50 feet for the first 1,500 feet of runway. 

5. Threshold and Runway Marking. The minimum longi- 
tudinal runway marking should consist of a heavy (12 inches 
wide) center stripe; white paint for black top and orange paint 
for white top. 

The threshold should be marked by heavy bars paralleling 
the runway in direction at the threshold. These bars to have 
minimum length of 25 feet; a minimum of five on each side 
of the center stripe. Each bar, and the width between, to have 
the same dimensions. (At McArthur Field each bar is com- 
prised of five heavy stripes.) These bars should be the same 
color as the center stripe. 

Further tests of marking the runway edges with heavy 
painted bands and also cross bars for distance indications 
should be conducted at a heavy traffic density airport. 





Condensor Discharge Type of Flashing 
High dosti White light Units — The 
total of these seque: 
flashed from the outer to the inner 
(runway) end of the approach light 
System one after another twice each 
second (at a system rate of 120 outer 
to inner flashes each minute) One 
flash unit to be located adjacent to 
each white slope line fixture located 
on Runway ¢ extended. 


PROPOSED ee CONFIGURATION 


APPROACH, THRESHOLD AND RUNWAY LIGHTING 
AND RUNWAY MARKING 


13 individual 400 Watt Sealed Beam 
Light Units each with Green Filter 


Standord 14 Slope 
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Each “Slope Line” Bar Unit to consist 


of 10-400 Watt Sealed 
(White) Lights. 
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The Books Balance 


The certified public accountants 
that audited the Association’s books— 
O. Westergaard & Associates—have 
written Headquarters as follows: 


“Having completed audit of the second 
quarter ended March 31, 1950, of the fiscal 
year of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
International, we present herewith the re- 
sults. The members accounts are in agree- 
ment with the figures shown. May we 
compliment your bookkeeping department 
on the way they handled this matter. Also, 
may we extend our thanks for the assist- 
ance and consideration shown by the 
staffs.”’ 











6. Approach Lights. No overall changes 
for the requirements of approach lights 
are recommended, other than_ those 
adopted by ALPA and IFALPA. 

a). “The arrangement of lights shall 
be of an unmistakable character and 
readily distinguishable from extraneous 
lighting.” 

The present recommendation of ar- 
rangement of stroboscopic condenser dis- 
charge lights flashed in sequence twice 
a second, as operated at Newark Airport 
for three seasons, is the only known satis- 
factory method of completely meeting 
this international requirement. 

b). “The indications from the system 
received by the pilot shall resemble as 
far as possible those received in normal 
day flying so that reactions by the pilot 
shall be instant and instinctive.” 

The horizontally-installed 14-foot linear 
units, together with the cross bars of the 
ALPA recommendations at Arcata and 
the Calvert System, both adequately de- 
fine the ground plane to give a natural 
and instinctive judgment of height on 
an approach. 

c). “The direction of the approach 
path shall be defined by a single line of 
high intensity lights, this line to be the 
extension along the approach path of the 
centerline of the runway.” 

This requirement is fulfilled in both 
the system of approach lights recom- 
mended by ALPA and the Calvert Sys- 
tem. 

d). “Distance from the end of the run- 
way threshold shall be indicated by con- 
figurations of lights situated at certain 
defined intervals along the approach 
path, these configurations to be of easily 
distinguishable character and varying in 
pattern according to distance.” 

To meet the fullest meaning of this 
requirement, ALPA has recommended 
but two cross bars for distance indica- 
tion. One white cross bar located 1,000 
feet from the end of the runway; with 
but one main distance bar no interpre- 
tation is required. The second bar is to 
show the end of the clear overrun area 
200 feet prior to reaching the threshold. 

e). “Indication of the aircraft’s alti- 
tude in the falling plane and the bank 
azimuth relationship, shall be provided 
by horizontal bars.” 

Each individual unit of the system 
recommended by ALPA is a linear hori- 
zontal bar. In addition, long bars are 
recommended 1,000 feet from the thresh- 


Now... and Then---20 Years Back 


From 1 to 3,000—that’s the 
20-year story told in these two 
pictures. On the left is 22-year- 
old Janet Winkler who poses 
high on the tail of a United Air 
Lines Mainliner before taking off 
on her first regular flight as the 
3,000th stewardess on that air 
line. And, on the right, is Ellen 
Church, who was stewardess num- 
ber one in a timid experiment by 
UAL’s predecessor company. Miss 
Winkler was a tot of two and 
ALPA was just a vague idea in 
the minds of a few farsighted 
flying pioneers when the stew- 
ardess was first introduced to a 
startled, but pleased, flying pub- 
lic in 1930. Those were the days 
when flying was connected, in the 
public mind, with daredevils like 
Speed Holman—who risked their 
necks to provide thrills at air 
circuses ... and it was into this 
period that the first stewardesses, 
with the shapeless styles, of that 
era, stepped into aviation. Now, 
stewardesses are an accepted part 
of the commercial aviation pic- 





ture, ready to push forward with the air line pilots toward the goals they have in 
common. The air line pilots have ALPA; the stewardesses work through the affiliated, 
fast-growing Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses Association. 





f). “The lights shall be capable of in- 
tensity variation to concur with chang- 
ing weather conditions.” . 


The installation of incandescent lights on 
both the runway and approach, both being of 
high intensity characteristics. This require- 
ment probably presents the greatest problem 
from the pilot’s viewpoint in airport lighting. 

It is my conviction that the use of a com- 
bination of condenser discharge lights with 
high intensity steady burning approach lights 
is the only present answer to the problem of 
blinding pilots on instrument appreaches in 
certain night visibility conditions. This com- 
bination will permit the intensity of the fixed 
burning lights to be below a blinding inten- 
sity. The condenser discharge lights do not 
have any blinding effects that are dangerous, 
due to the extremely sHort duration of the 
flash of any one discharge. 








Free-Riders 


“A lot of free-riders still don’t care 
a bit about the rest of the people, 
provided they can have their own 
bread buttered on both sides. But 
these deadheads are nowhere near as 
confident today as they once were. 
We have had to fight them every inch 
of the way. Any member of a union 
knows that progress comes only as the 
result of continuous and hard-slug- 
ging effort. The minute you relax, 
you find yourself getting pushed back- 
ward.” 

—Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing 

















—Acme Photo 

ALL IN A DAY’S WORK .- An air line pilot meets the most interesting people 
—but few are as interesting as the one Pilot 

Joseph Nuccitelli met on a run between Los Angeles and Oakland. Passenger John 
O’Reilly went berserk, pulled a gun on the crew, and broke two windows. Here 
Stewardess Joan Herron points to one of the windows as Capt. Nuccitelli demonstrates 
how the crazed passenger heaved a fire extinguisher through it. The plane was landed 
in Fresno, where O'Reilly was taken into custody. How interesting cun things get? 
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old, 200 feet from the threshold and at 
the threshold itself. 

These three long bars on the last criti- 
cal part of the approach furnish these 
requirements at that portion of the ap- 
proach where most needed—just before 
landing by visual contact. 


May, 1950 








‘Condition Red --- Fighters Scramble!" 
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That was the cry as members of Marine Fighter Squadron 211 took to their 
aircraft to aid in both ground and air support of the attacking American forces in 
Exercise Swarmer, the joint armed forces maneuvers at Fort Bragg. Marine Squadron 
211 is the famed “Wake Island Avengers” group, which carries the identical number 
of the squadron that was captured by Japanese aggressors on Wake Island in 1942. 
It’s a great sight and the only kind that spells “security”? nowadays. 








WASHINGTON 
SLIPSTREAM 


Concern has been expressed by CAA offi- 
cials over the recent lack of pilot reports of 
the “‘near-miss” type of incidents which were 
so prevalent during the early part of this year 
after the wave of collision accidents experi- 
enced not so long ago. Traffic Control has 
been inclined more and more lately to accept 
this drop in near-miss reports as proof that 
action in this field on their part was proving 
successful. 

The truth is that most pilots have become 
alarmed over the number of violations, sus- 
pensions and revocations that have been filed 





against them as a result of their reporting of 
near-miss incidents. All too often recently, 
the reporting air line pilot has found himself 
the recipient of one of the CAA Administra- 
tor’s personal type of ‘“greeting’’ which 
usually contains a demand for a sum in mul- 
tiples of $300. 

The red tape and legal bickering which 
creeps into the act upon receipt of one of 
these CAA “‘greetings’’ is enough to discour- 
age any pilot from filing traffic incident re- 
ports. 

The real reason for the drop in these re- 
ports is due to this condition alone and not 
because of any improvement in traffic con- 
trol as a result of the punitive measures 
taken. A few minutes’ conversation at any 
air line airport with any crew will reveal 
that near misses are as prevalent as ever and, 
if anything, increasing with deadly consist- 
ency. 








19 Months Behind the fron Curtain 


PILOT 
PHOT mica 


Surrounded by newsmen and Navy brass, Navy Chief William Smith (center) 
and Marine Sgt. Elmer Bender (right) hold their first press conference in the U.S. 
after being released by Chinese Communists after 19 months of imprisonment. The 
two took a single-engine Stinson from the naval base at Tsingtao, China, on October 
19, 1948—and apparently disappeared into oblivion. Actually, they ran out of gas 
short of the field on the return trip and landed on a beach .. . territory held by the 
Reds. After 19 months, the Chinese “Liberation Army” put Smith and Bender on 
a steamship bound for Hong Kong. Why? That was explained by Sgt. Bender as 
follows: ‘It seemed to us that the best way to get out was through our own efforts.” 
Then he added that the Chinese seemed to believe that he and Smith had come to 


have “open minds” about Communism. 


It may be called a Cold War—but to Sgt. 


Bender and Chief Smith it seemed a little warmer than that for 19 months. 
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An air line pilot before a CAB Safety Ex- 
aminer recently stated that he would spend 
about 75 per cent of his time before CAB- 
CAA lawyers if he reported the near-miss 
and prop-wash incidents he experienced in 
regular schedule, if the detailed quibbling, 
interrogation and challenging of the instant 
hearing was to be accepted as a criterion. 
His record of 15 years without scratching a 
wing tip was ignored during the three-day 
legal skirmish. 

A great deal of tax money and time has 
gone into hearings before Congress on the 
carriage of first class mail by air. The air 
lines are for it, the pilots are for it, bureau- 
crats are split about 50-50, and the railroads 
are in opposition. 

Here is 2n idea that ALPA would like to 
pass on to the air lines and the ATA. As 
a result of the recent Post Office decision, 
residential mail deliveries are being cut to 
one-a-day. An intelligent advertising cam- 
paign to point out that air mail would more 
than make up for the delay in receipt of 
residential mail should increase this source 
of revenue, 





A bill, S. 3504, is presently on the Senate 
legislative calendar, where, under calendar 
rule, it is automatically passed when called 
before the Senate and no objection is heard. 
The bill got on the calendar after a quickie 
hearing brought on by the jet transport flight 
from Montreal to New York not so long ago. 

Bureaucrats were alarmed over the lack of 
U. S. progress in this field and sought to 
encourage aircraft manufacturers by provid- 
ing the testing involved in certification of 
new designs . . at government expense. 
Present practice calls for the manufacturer 
to bear the expense of certification tests, 
which is naturally reflected in the final cost 
of the airplane and eventually paid for by 
the government by subsidy. 

This bill, S. 3504, would give the CAA the 
job and cost of testing for certification, not 
only of new designs, but modifications of old 
and current designs in use by the air lines. 
The airplane would be handed to the CAA 
and, after certification, passed back to the 
manufacturer ready for sale to any prospect. 

Naturally, the CAA experts would do every- 
thing possible to prevent the crack-up of a 
new design. Handpicked pilots would be ex- 
tensively briefed and checked and the best 
possible airport, traffic and weather condi- 
tions selected . . before letting the shiny 
new model out for certification flights. Then, 
regular line pilots would be given the usual 
quick checkouts and the usual job of shaking 
down the plane in scheduled operations .. . 
with passengers aboard. 

ALPA amendments to this legislation will 
propose testing in regular operation (after 
certification) with only mail and cargo 
aboard. This must be written into the legis- 
lation and not left to regulation if the public 
is to have full confidence and acceptance of 
new “bigger and faster’ designs. 

The models used in this form of testing 
would be kept in service and remain ‘pilot’ 
ships, ahead in service hours, where bugs 
could be discovered without crash headlines 
and passed back to the passenger-carrying 
models in the form of safety modifications 
and changes. 

The AAL installation of a pilot base in DCA 
has supplemented the pilot representatives 
available for important committee assignments 
and projects concerned with the implementa- 
tion of the RTCA (Radio Technical Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics) All Weather Airway 
system. 

President Behncke most recently designated 
Captain R. C. Robson, pilot-writer, to repre- 
sent ALPA on the executive board of this 
industry-government group, and Captain Wal- 
ter A. Jensen as ALPA representative on the 
RTCA Special Committee 56 (Implementation 
of the .VHF Utilization Plan and Review 
of Transition Period Communication Require- 
ments). Capt. Robson has been named as 
Chairman of RTCA Special Committee 47 
(Preparation of RTCA Documentation of U. S. 
Air Navigation Communication, Traffic Con- 
trol System). 

The Captain will be glad to have your ideas 
and suggestions. His address is 5975 Ninth 
Street N., Arlington, Virginia. 
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Steel, Concrete, Brick, and Stone Work Complete 


The steel, concrete, brick, and stone 
icture of ALPA’s new building is 
ipleted—and from now on it will be 
inside finishing job. The beginning 
a new phase in the building’s con- 
uction has not changed, however, the 
basic philosophy of ALPA’s representa- 
tives at the site. 
Nothing is “good enough” for ALPA. 
It has to be “right.” And that applies 
to the hidden details as well as the ones 
in plain sight. With President Behncke 
personally supervising the job, nothing 
is taken for granted. In a letter to the 
irchitect, President Behncke wrote: 


“Subcontractors are as anxious as any- 
one to know how the owner desires the 
building constructed and it’s much easier 
and cheaper for them to proceed with 
complete knowledge of what’s desired 
than to go ahead more or less haphaz- 
ardly.” 

This meticulous regard for detail is 
paying off. It is the main reason that 
the building rising near Chicago’s Mid- 
way Airport will be a model structure— 
a building that will be representative of 
the Association it houses and one all its 
members can be proud of. 


Major Handicap— 
Rain, Rain and More Rain 

The ALPA building is being construct- 
ed under the most difficult building con- 
ditions imaginable. The air line pilots 
are doubtlessly more weather-conscious 
than any other class of people, with the 
possible exception of sailors, but it never- 
theless affects many other lines of en- 
deavor, including building construction. 


Ordinarily, in the northern part of the 
United States, cold freezing weather and 
rain are the principal enemies of good 
construction work and keeping a build- 
ing job on schedule. Since the construc- 
tion of ALPA’s headquarters began last 
July, a continual chain-like deluge of 
rainstorms of cloud burst proportions 
have occurred weekly, and even more 
often. Many records on rainfall have 
been broken in the Chicago area since 
July, 1949, some of which have stood 
nearly 80 years. 

It is not hard to imagine what this has 
done to the schedule of building ALPA’s 
Headquarters building. Each time a rain 
of this proportion occurs, it takes 3 or 4 
days to get things dried off and back to 
normal so the work can proceed. This 
obstacle has now been largely overcome 
because the outer wall part of the build- 
ing, including the roof, is just about 
complete. Shortly, the windows will be 
installed and the final roof surface finish- 
ing job completed so that the rain will 
cease to have the usual delaying effect. 
The year of heavy rains of tropical pro- 
portions has nevertheless delayed the 
completing of ALPA’s headquarters 
building at least three months. 


Herewith are photographic notes on 
the progress at the building: 


PHOTO 1: Here the bricklayers lay 
the last course of bricks on the roof 
parapet. At about one-third the distance 
from the roof slab is the joint which 
will accommodate the flashing and coun- 
ter} flashing reglet—an installation that 
will insure an absolutely water-tight seal 
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on the roof. Shown at work are Mason 
Joseph Schraug, Helper Matthew Her- 
man, Mason Arthur Ernst, and Foreman 
John Benedick Jr. 


PHOTO 2: The brickwork just below 
the roof receives the final touches from 
Mason Art Ernst. The 12%-inch solid 
brick wall has wire mesh between every 
fourth course of bricks to provide ties 
for the tile and plaster that will even- 
tually cover the walls. 


PHOTOS 3 and 4: Veteran architec- 
tural iron erectors Gust Wayman and 
George Walker install the steel pan 
framework for the building’s stairways. 
These frames are of structural steel 
plate and angle construction and are 
built to carry 150-pounds-per-square-foot 
live load. The framework will accom- 
modate pre-cast terrazzo treads and 
risers. The building’s service stairs will 
have concrete-filled treads and risers. 


PHOTO 5: Sheet Metal Worker Alfred 
Mestriauno ‘leans far into one of the 
building’s air conditioning ducts with his 
Whitney Puncher. Galvanized angles 
will be inserted into the holes punched 
for absolutely rigid construction. The 
ducts are made of hard-temper sheets of 
aluminum. The outstanding feature of 
this phase of the construction is the lay- 
out of the job, which minimizes twists 
and turns in air ducts that interfere with 
a full and even distribution of air, thus 
insuring perfect air conditioning. 
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Fighting for McDonald 





Here’s ALPA’s lineup at the McDonald Adjustment Board hearing—the men 





who fought to clear the victim of one air line’s pique against the men who stood for 
what was right and proper during the National Airlines strike—stood for that in- 
alienable right of every American citizen: “A fair trial.”” The ALPA team was snapped 
outside the Miami hearing room where the case of First Pilot E. P. McDonald was 
being heard by the National Airlines Pilots’ System Board of Adjustment before 
Neutral Saul Wallen. In the front row is Captain McDonald, who was discriminatorily 
fired by National Airlines. Backing him up are (left to right) Captain C. Ruby, 
Copilot R. Rohan, Captain J. D. Roper, ALPA Executive Vice President C. N. Sayen, 
and Harold Bennett, of ALPA’s Legal Department. 





ALPA Fights Discriminatory Firing 
At National System Board Hearing 





The Unsung 











When the fighting is roughest, where 
the going is_ thickest — that’s where 
you'll find the ALPA wives. Unsung, un- 
heralded, they stand behind the air line 
pilots, giving encouragement and guid- 
ance when it’s needed . . . and it has 
been needed many times. Any strike, 
a labor leader once said, is as strong as 
the wives of the strikers, and the wives 
of the National Airlines pilots demon- 
strated their strength during the strike- 
torn days in 1948. With the company 
still fighting that same strike with such 
discriminatory actions as the firing of 
E. P. McDonald, the wives turned out for 
the McDonald hearings to do their job. 
Shown here, with Headquarters Secretary 
Violet Miller (left), are Mrs. E. Marx, 


Mrs. C. Ruby, and Mrs. E. P. McDonald. 
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It was almost like old times in a 
Miami hearing room on May 22. It 
was ALPA vs. National Airlines—again. 
ALPA was trying to right another wrong 
—this time, the discharge of First Pilot 
E. P. McDonald, veteran National pilot, 
arising out of a landing incident at New- 
ark Airport on December 22, 1949. The 
hearings lasted until May 31 and were 
heard by the National Airlines Pilots’ 
System Board of Adjustment, sitting 
with NMB-appointed Neutral Saul Wal- 
len, of Boston. 


On the flight in question, McDonald 
was accompanied by Copilot R. J. Het- 
tenbaugh, president of the National Pi- 
lots Association, reported defunct, and 
L. W. Dymond, another pilot who flew 
for National during the strike and is 
now Assistant to the Vice President of 
Operations. . Shortly after landing at 
Newark, McDonald was relieved of flight 
duties and returned to Miami, ostensibly 
for further training in ILS. Seven days 
later he was forthwith discharged. Yes, 
just like that. 

The company alleged that McDonald 
had missed an ILS approach, and that 
he had landed too far down the runway 
after his second approach. From reports 
of the tower operators, the landing was 
entirely routine. The aircraft was nei- 
ther scratched nor damaged in any way, 
and McDonald made a normal turn into 
a taxi strip long before reaching the end 
of the runway. 

ALPA’s position at the hearings was 
that the flight and landing were entirely 
routine, and that the discharge of Cap- 
tain McDonald was merely another dis- 
criminatory act on the part of National 
Airlines—a subtle continuation of the 





ALPA FCU Financial and Statistical 
Report of April 30, 1950 
BALANCE SHEET 





Assets 
LOANS: No. Amount 
Current and less than 2 months 
eee 309 $131,978.48 
Delinquent 2 months to 
Un" RSS eee 6 1,980.40 
Accounts Receivable 50.04 
| RES 90,630.08 
Petty Cash 10.00 
NS ae ee 50. 
ee Ser rr ee 66,101.57 
Interest Purchased on Bonds... .. 209.34 


Furniture, Fixtures and 
Pe aaa eee 
Prepaid Loan Insurance........ 


WON b tnleedsnestwce 315 $294,333.77 
Liabilities 

Memounte PavGls osicsevsesecce $ 3,330.65 

acta k RAE pao lniie' ess 285,905.18 

Reserve for Bad Loans 1,579.10 


2,871.16 
452.74 








Undivided Profits 891.66 
GEE OE DIE 6 ices scnccceces 2,627.18 
NN ER ee Nee $294,333.77 
STATEMENT OF INCOME & EXPENSE 
(Year to Date) 

Income 
RUREWERE OM TIGRE, 6 s.o.c.0s soviecs cecccceee $4,566.36 
Income from Investments.............. 91.16 
RG MOND, foo:d:9:016:0 e050 das cs senses 2.67 
NE ad dccicae swine nites toe $4,660.19 

Expenses 
Stationery and Supplies................ $ 301.57 
Educational Expense 49.52 
Borrowers’ Insurance 231.79 

Depreciation of Furn., Fix. 

MN osc shanysc ive bin oastesieic's o't'e 0% 205.08 
Miscellaneous General ................. 45.05 
ALPA Reimbursement ................ 1,200.00 

WE, ca aisexp aw dia desenaaws $2,033.01 
TR MIR 6 ia.cs bine Raceatipeseeaetan nee $2,627.18 
Statistical Information 
Number of Members April 30, 1950. . 1,403 
Number of Potential Members........ 8,620 
Loans Made Since Organization 

ED. Aloe as acawilca ss asnatsoes% 613 
Loans Made Since Organization 

ID indt5oneas ch acieasaws esa $291.888.43 


Join ALPA FCU NOW 
The goal—“Every ALPA member an 
ALPA FCU member.” 














strike by National Airlines in its at- 
tempts to eliminate the regular National 
pilots. 

McDonald had an excellent record 
with National Airlines for 8 years. He 
had received a line check from a com- 
pany check pilot two days prior to the 
incident, and had received a 6-months’ 
competency check the day before the 
incident. Both of these checks were 
rated as entirely satisfactory. 

Another interesting phase of this inci- 
dent was the practice of the CAA and 
Newark Approach Control to hold nu- 
merous aircraft in the vicinity of the 
Newark Airport at “500 feet on top” at 
night. This congestion resulted in a dan- 
gerous traffic condition which had se- 
riously hampered McDonald’s safe ILS 
approach to the Newark airport. Since 
the McDonald incident, the CAA has re- 
vised its procedure. 

McDonald was represented at the 
hearings by F. Harold Bennett of 
ALPA’s Legal and Conciliation Depart- 
ment, and Executive Vice President C. N. 
Sayen. Carl Eck of the Engineering and 
Air Safety Department appeared as a 
technical witness. Pilot witnesses, ap- 
pearing in behalf of McDonald, were 
Charles Ruby, Master Chairman of Na- 
tional Airlines; Jerry Wood, First Vice 
President of ALPA; Captains George 
Peteler, D. H. Southard, P. B. Watchel 
and D. E. Burch; Copilots W. B. Archer, 
G. G. Fowler, E. P. Dymond, and T. J. 
Perkins 
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The Case of the Well-Financed, 


Well-Informed Strikebreakers on National 


Many are wondering where the so- 

lled “National Pilots Union” is getting 

> required information and money to 
continue the harassing litigation against 

LPA. 

After the National Airlines strike, 

hich ended on November 24, 1948, there 
were 277 pilots on the National Pilots’ 
Seniority List. They had been placed 
upon the list in the following fashion: 


1. Pilots employed by National 
during the strike..........................108 
2. Returning ALPA pilots ...129 
3. Pilots employed by National 
after the strike settlement and 
at a time when many ALPA 
pilots still remained to be 
placed in: status...<...........:...5..%:. So 
277 
At this most propitious time, a so- 
called “National Pilots Union,’ headed 
by one Hettenbaugh as president, was 
formed by those pilots who worked for 
National during the period of the strike. 
This “union” made application to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board for certification 
as the bargaining agent of the pilots of 
National Airlines. 


The ALPA membership has already 
been informed of the findings of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board upon this applica- 
tion, that is, National at the peak of its 
seasonal operation needed no more than 
160 pilots to man the Company’s opera- 
tion and a count of the pilots upon this 
basis left the “National Pilots Union” 
with cards from less than the required 
per cent of National pilots to require an 
election. The application was, therefore, 
dismissed. 


Immediately following this upset in 
their plans the members of this so- 
called ‘National Pilots Union” headed 
by Hettenbaugh, filed a Complaint in the 
Federal District Court in the State of 
Florida against ALPA making all man- 
ner of wild accusations of presumed acts 
of discrimination by ALPA against mem- 
bers of the “National Pilots Union.” 
Upon a Motion filed by the ALPA 
through its local attorneys, the Federal 
District Court dismissed this suit. 


No sooner had the order of Dismissal 
been entered by the Federal District 
Court Judge, than an identical suit was 
filed in the State Circuit Court of Dade 
County, Florida, and once again upon a 
Motion this suit was also dismissed. Then 
is when a most interesting development 
occurred! 


A National Airlines official requested 
that National be furnished a list of 
ALPA officers resident in Miami, a re- 
quest that appeared innocent enough on 
its face. The local pilots furnished such 
a list to the Company but inadvertently 
mitted the name of only one officer. The 
nteresting development is: when the 
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Amended Complaint was filed by mem- 
bers of the “National Pilots Union” in 
the State Court naming the officers of 
ALPA in Miami, they were all sued but 
one, and the one ALPA officer omitted 
from the suit was the very one whose 
name was not furnished to the National 
official! 

Yes, we are wondering where the so- 
called ‘National Pilots Union” is getting 
the required information and money to 
continue the harassing litigation against 
ALPA upon which it is launched. 


Incidentally, the firm of Miami at- 
torneys who have done such an excellent 
job on behalf of ALPA against the 
strikebreakers and their cohorts is: 
Hoffman, Kemper and Johnson, who have 
their offices in the Ingraham Building in 
downtown Miami. 








*“So Far As I Know”’’ 


Following are paragraphs from a 
letter written by a top-level air line 
operating official to an officer in the 
Air Transport Association: 

“We will never resolve the many open 
factors of approach light configurations 
until CAA honestly and fully considers 
‘customer’ desires. So far as I know, the 
‘ALPA’ configuration presents the best 
thinking of the most qualified people. 

“If CAA intend to continue the opera- 
tion of five of their slope line configura- 
tions for their own enlightenment, it is 
only fair that they provide us an equal 
number of the ALPA configurations. Then, 
through airline service testing, we should 
gradually resolve the many and radical 
differences of ‘expert’ thought on this con- 
troversial subject. 

“I urge you to move up on Del Rentzel 
on the above suggested.’’ 

Much good, sound, common, practi- 
cal horse sense is tied up in the above- 
quoted paragraphs. This air line offi- 
cial is thinking in the best interests 
of his company, air line transportation 
and air safety, generally. Why are 
there not more in his category? The 
only trouble is there are too faw of 
his stripe. 























Political Paradise | 


This fine photographic impression of 
Washington’s cherry blossoms in late 
bloom, with Washington Monument in 
the background, makes a peaceful scene. 
It doesn’t look much like the top battie- 
ground of politics—but that’s what it is. 
In the capital city have been fought the 
legislative and administrative battles that 
have done much to determine the work- 
ing conditions of air line pilots and 
the degree of safety with which they can 
go about their work. In the nation’s 
Capital, ALPA has battled vigorously for 
nearly two decades against small-minded- 
ness and narrowness in high places, 
against legislative atrocities, selfishness 
and greed; while, at the same time, push- 
ing constructive legislation for the bene- 
fit of both air line pilots and flying. The 
lofty solidity of Washington Monument 
is there as a reminder to fight the good 
fight for what is right and to keep the 
goals of ALPA intact and always in clear 
relief. 





Fly ’Em, Cowboy! 
—Acme Photo 


This wholesome looking indi- 
vidual is George Galloway, wheat 
farmer and cattleman from Wa- 
keeney, Kansas. Obviously young 
Galloway is as much at home at 
the controls of his airplane, as he 
ever was in a saddle. He is just 
one of the 250 Kansas Flying 
Farmers who flew into Topeka to 
attend the association’s fifth an- 
nual convention. More and more 
farmers and cattlemen are find- 
ing the small private plane an 
answer to their transportation dif- 
ficulties and to such problems as 
crop dusting and large-scale cattle 
herding. The big question is, 
though, will the airplane ever 
completely replace the horse? 
We think not. 
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Saucered 


Flying saucers are what married men 
have been seeing for years. Now, the 
distribution is more general what with 
every edition of the paper carrying a 
new flying saucer eye-witness. So here 
are a few more pictures to add to your 
this-could-have-been-the-saucer file. 


TOP: This involved-looking mecha- 
nism is a model of a proposed craft that 
combines a helicopter’s vertical lift with 
a conventional plane’s horizontal speed. 


MIDDLE: A former Luftwaffe cap- 
tain in Frankfurt, Germany has offered 
to build a workable prototype of the 
saucer-plane shown in the drawing. He 
predicts it would be capable of a maxi- 
mum speed of 2,600 MPH. Paging Buck 
Rogers. 


BOTTOM: This picture, released in 
1946, shows a flying model of the 
XFSU-L “Flying Wing’ during a test 
flight under radio control. One radio 
commentator has claimed that the saucers 
are actually American-made Top-Secret 
Military machines. Both the Navy and 
Air Force deny this. So you make up 
your own mind—and watch out for low- 
flying saucers. Speaking of news: Dog 
bites man—old stuff; man bites dog, 
front page stuff Soon it will be like 
this: Man sees saucer—old stuff; man 
who hasn’t seen saucer, front page stuff. 

—INS Photos 
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Management The lighter side of air line management seems to 


be the topic of discussion at the fourth annual tech- 
nical conference of the International Air Transport Association. In the confab are 
(left to right) H. W. Ree, Vice President of Engineering and Maintenance of 
Norwegian Airlines, Carel C. Steensma, head of operations of KLM, Harold R. Harris, 
Vice President and General Manager of American Overseas Airlines, and Stanislaus 
Krayczkowski, secretary of the IATA technical committee. Mr. Harris was elected 
chairman and Mr. Ree, Vice Chairman, of this year’s conference. Harris is an old 
time veteran test pilot with a commendable record of flying ’em firstest when death 
was too often the copilot. To get the old boy to talk about himself is—well, impos- 
sible and that’s all to his credit, too. 














Are you wearing a new ALPA em- 
blem? The new pin, which is superior 
to the old in every way, is available at 
Headquarters for $1.20 each. It has a 
bronze base and is gold plated with 
the letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 
tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now! 











TEN YEARS AGO 


A decade ago ALPA lost a battle. Air line 
safety was signed away for a mess of political 
pottage and all that President Behncke and 
the embattled air line pilots could do was not 
enough. Despite the day-and-night efforts of 
“The Lobby to Save Lives,’? Reorganization 
Order No. 4 was signed and the independent Air 
Safety Board was reorganized out of existence 
and with it real air safety. 


May, in 1940, was an interim period. 
The independent Air Safety Board was liv- 
ing out its last days and, already, the pre- 
dicted political influence on air safety was 
beginning to show itself. The mood of 
ALPA was expressed in an editorial from 
the magazine ‘‘Aviation Week,’’ reprinted 
in the May, 1940, issue of The AIR LINE 
PILOT. That editorial said: 

“It is a sad commentary on govern- 
ment in a civilized nation when an agency 
can be torn asunder by blundering re- 
organization moves without rhyme or rea- 
son. It is doubtful if the meager benefits 
which were promised will outweigh the 
complete and unnecessary disruption and 
disintegration of an agency on the altar 
of personal ambitions, personal jealousies, 
and petty differences.”’ 

Then, to highlight this editorial opinion, 
The AIR LINE PILOT ran a news story. 
It was just a routine story about a typical 
action of the soon-to-be-defunct Air Safety 
Board. It said: 

“The Air Safety Board, after striving in 
vain to get action by the CAA on the 
Board’s formal recommendation that all 
Beechcraft bi-planes be grounded because 
of a disastrous series of structural failures, 
made public its recommendations and cor- 
respondence to the Authority in a final 
effort to safeguard the flying public. 

“This correspondence contained a state- 
ment that a fatal accident in a Beech- 
craft plane which caused the death of a 
prominent New York airman would have 
been avoided if the Authority had acted 
promptly to effectuate the Air Safety 
Board’s recommendation of May 24. It 
also expressed the Board’s feeling that the 
Authority has been ‘wholly unwarranted 
in allowing the continued use of this type 
aircraft either by private owners or 
charter operators catering to an unsuspect- 
ing public,’ pending the outcome of a 
scientific recheck of the airworthiness of 
Beechcraft bi-planes.” y 

ALPA’s concern was not so much the 
airworthiness of the Beechcraft planes; it 
was, rather, whether a politically-controlled 
Safety Bureau would have the guts and the 


independence to take such a forthright 
stand against the CAA. The question was 
posed by President Behncke in the follow- 
ing words: 

“The fact remains that an airplane is 
either safe or it isn’t safe, and if it 
isn’t safe, it shouldn’t be allowed to fly. 
This entire situation reflects the sound 
reasoning and indispensable worth of the 
Air Safety Board setup and clearly in- 
dicates how it functions. It is a realistic, 
clean-cut example of why the present way 
of doing things should not have been 
tampered with. The drastic action recom- 
mended by the Air Safety Board in this 
instance is what is necessary to insure 
real air safety. Will the new, so-called 
Safety Bureau, functioning under the 
politically-involved and controlled Depart- 
ment of Commerce, function in a similar 
manner?”’ 

The answer to President Behncke’s question 
has been made many times in the past decade— 
answered clearly and unmistakably. The answer is 
NO!! The record is this as stated by Mr. 
Behicke when he testified in Washington on 
Feb. 13, 1950: 

“Since the abolition of the independence 
of the independent Air Safety Board on 
June 30, 1940, 1166 persons have been killed 
on the air lines. In miscellaneous flying, 
according to latest available CAB figures, 
there have been, since the abolition of 
the independent Air Safety Board on June 
30, 1940, some 6408 persons killed—indeed 
startling figures. Now, placing these two 
figures together reveals the almost un- 
believable, but, nevertheless, factual 
startling total of 7574 persons who have 
lost their lives in air crashes in all 
branches of civil flying since the abolition 
of the independence of the Air Safety 
Board on June 30, 1940, averaging more 
than 2 each day, I think it behooves all 
of us here together today to _ reflect 
solemnly and quietly on this figure, 7574. 
Yes, gentlemen of this Committee, we are 
at the crossroads and something must be 
done—something that has substance, mean- 
ing, correctness of pattern, ‘for is there 
any reason to believe that this unbeliev- 
ably bad air safety pattern will not con- 
tinue ?’’ 

ALPA lost the battle a decade ago. The price 
of that loss can be counted in human lives. 
Now, ALPA intends to win the war for safety 
in the air by fighting to the limit to get 
through Congress H.R. 5561 and S. 8, which 
will re-establish an independent Air Safety Board. 

Now, more than ever, we need to make 
a living, functioning reality of ALPA’s 
slogan, ‘“‘Schedule With Safety.’’ And the 
time is not a decade from now—but NOW. 
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PDoctor 
FENWICK 
Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 








“Time Out” for Vacation 
st as the few minutes’ rest in the regular 
work day has proved a boom in the efficiency 
of the worker, so is ‘‘time out’’ for vacation 
necessary in the working year. Everyone 
needs a vacation because, unconsciously or 
not, everyone gets tired of doing the same 

thing—and sameness makes for staleness. 
In this country, vacations are a year ‘round 
activity. Some people enjoy winter or spring 


vacations, while others prefer the summer or 
fall months. The preference is individual, but 
the need is important. 

Vacation talk is interesting. What is more 


it is fun. Where to go? What to do? A 
vacation need not be expensive. One does not 
even need to go away. For some people, a 
visit to another city is interesting. For oth- 
ers, hours spent at home doing things not 
ordinarily done supplies the change necessary 
in a vacation. Vacation means just the get- 
ting away from the routine of every day 
living. 

There is something stimulating about the 
child’s cry of ‘‘School’s out.’’ To him it 
means playtime away from classes and school 
books. To the adult, vacation means a change 


from the competition of making a living—a 
rest from routine chores. 
Be enthusiastic about your vacation plans. 


Thinking of an automobile trip? Fine, but 
don’t try to cover the distance in a few 
hours. Start out refreshed and stay that way 
by being leisurely. Relax. Plan to camp 
out? All right, but be wary in your camp 
site. Check on the sanitary facilities. Impure 
drinking water, milk that has not been 
pasteurized and lack of sewerage facilities 
are conditions to avoid. Know about insects 
and the infections they carry and about 
snakes and how to avoid them. 

Outdoor exercise can be fun, but take it 
easy. Don’t try to indulge in strenuous hours 
of golf or tennis your first day. Carried to 
excess, outdoor exercise will result in aching 
muscles, fatigue and even so-called heart at- 
tack which may put you in bed for weeks. 


And remember that a _sun-tan acquired 
slowly is much safer. Water sports, swim- 
ming, boating and fishing are other good 


activities for vacation, but again moderation 
is essential. Swimming is a wonderful sport. 
Everyone should know how to swim, but 
cleanliness of the pool or beach and good 
personal hygiene should be observed. 

Whatever your plans for your vacation, 
make them count. If you return to your 
work-a-day world, feeling more tired than 
before, you have sacrificed the main objective 

a change is as good as a rest. Instead of 
enjoying yourself moderately and _ wisely, 
you have crowded too much into your leisure 
period. 

Have fun on your vacation. Be interested 
and keep yourself free of accident and in- 
jury by using wisdom in your activities. 

Should you need a physician, wherever 
you are, remember to call your county or 
state medical society. 








Immortality 


A Pennsylvania-Central Airlines pi- 
lot named Sam Carson, ALPA charter 
member 405, now deceased, once spoke 
these immortal words: 


“If you can either pay your Asso- 
ciation dues or your house rent, pay 
your dues and the hell with the house 
rent.” 

This statement is only good, com- 
mon horse sense because, without 
ALPA, none of us has any job insur- 
ance, and it’s the wherewithal from 
the job that pays the rent and puts 
victuals on the table. 
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My Dog 

I like a dog at my feet when I read, whatever his size or whatever his breed. 

A dog now and then that will nuzzle 
my hand 

As though I were the greatest of men 
in the land, 

And — to tell me it’s pleasant to 
e 


On such intimate terms with a fellow 
like me. 


A dog leads a curious life at the best. 

By the wag of his tail is his pleasure 
expressed. 

He pays a high tribute to man when 
he stays 

True to his friend to the end of his 
days. 

And I wonder sometimes if it happens 
to be 

That dogs pay no heed of the faults 
which men see. 

—by Edgar A. Guest 
* * * 


BETTER UNSAID 


In a world that oftentimes seems drab, there are really many laughs. Here is 
something that is funny way down deep. It seems that on April 20, 1950, an Argentine 
husband (name conveniently omitted from the report), was riding in an Air France 
Constellation with 33 other passengers when the landing gear mechanism malfunc- 
tioned and the passengers were notified that the airplane would have to make a crash 
landing. The husband thought he and his wife were spending their last minutes 
together as the plane circled over Orly Airfield in pre-dawn blackness. The wife said, 
“He asked my forgiveness for a lot of things I never knew he had done during our 
married life.’”” When the plane landed safely he was very angry. The plane came down 
without any serious damage. 

The moral is, “Better unsaid” and let that be a lesson to all of us! 


*% * 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


And that’s always good advice. The publishing of this picture is dedicated to 
“Eddie” Modes, ALPA’s Assistant Editor and super-shutterbug, presently taking 
time out for sleep at the Veterans Administration Hospital, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Scruggs Colvin brings good bedside tidings. 
Modes hasn’t lost his sense of humor, and we 
quote: “When these sawbones run out of things 
to saw, wack, and hack on, they all descend on 
me. Being a suspicious soul, one day soon I shall 
demand an inventory and if anything special is 
missing—well, Harry’s Korean Policing job will 
look like peanuts.” 

Said Modes: “I have always loved to sleep. 
Here they said when I first drove up, ‘It’s orders, 
Modes. We hope you are tired. Hop into bed 
and we don’t want to see you up and around for 
one year, maybe two, maybe three, depending’— 
well, that cured me of the sleeping habit, but 
quick. But, nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
here I am and it’s March 20, in the year 1950, 
since I hopped into bed. Any suggestions?” 

No Modes, old boy, old boy, better sleep it 
out like they say and we'll see you when you've 
slept yourself back to normal which we hope 
will be right away. Oh yes, the picture. It’s of 
that inimitable king of foolishness, Jerry Lewis. 
Like Modes, he may be an ardent photographer, but if he doesn’t shut his mouth 
and snap the picture of what has him transfixed, movie star Marie Wilson will be 
ten miles out of town before he can decide which buttons to push on that picture- 
taking thingamajig he is holding. And, she is quite something—we mean what she 
walks around on, and, now that we have our breath again and can look elsewhere, 
it’s—ah well, let us just say, she’s quite inspiring; yes, quite. 
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Active Duty 
Air Force 


Allen, .K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Connelly, L. J.—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W. 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hurren, Aubrey S. 
Jackson, Walter-—TWA 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mills, Artiiur—Braniff 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J—AA 
Thompson, J. J.—TWA 
Treweek, J. M—AA 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 


Active Duty—Navy 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 


Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bolnet, F. L—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A—UAL 





du Coustant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludingion 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disosway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dyjak, R. J—NWA 
Eitner, R. G—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gay, R. A—AA 

Gray, George—EAL 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. 1.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A.—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Haligren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Houed, Victor—TACA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jakel, F. C_—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, D. B.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 

Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 


Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lafferty, Robert—C&S 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 


Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. C.—-UAL 

Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S—NWA 
Snarpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheeis, D. K.—Panagra 
Shetton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 


Lucas, Al—Wyoming Air Service Stenle, W. C.—AA 


Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McGinn, W. T.—NWA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A—TWA 
Noe, E. Ji—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O'Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 

Pell, J. N.—PCA 

Perry, J. A-—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Porter, L. L.—CAP 
Potter, N. W.—UAI 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J—NWA 
Ray, George—EAL 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 


Stickel, J. J.—NWA 
Stiller, H. A.—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L.—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Williams, W. C._—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 

olf, J. F.—WAE 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 
Blomgren, L. L._—AA 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Carl, A. C. —PCA 
Chiappino, L. J—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Currier, C. L.—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, a C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 

Finn, Elroy J.—PAA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Harris, D. T.—AA 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, H. A.—TWA 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Keadle, F. E.—Varney 
Kite, Don N.—AA 
Leist, G. D.—PCA 
Maguire, R.C.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 


Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Waidner, Claude F.—EAL 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 


Allen, J. A. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Austin, Amos A. 
Barr, Julius 
Beindorf, C. R. 
Bowhan, Francis D 
Bowie, Arthur J. 
Brill, G. W. 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Campbell, M. H. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Doty, D. E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Drayton, C. M. 
Dunn, S. 
Erickson, F. M. 
Evans, R. E. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Gilbert, P. L. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Grund, W. F. 
Harlow, L. R. 
Hart, Jesse E. 
Hays, G. L. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
{lulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. Ww. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jacob, S. T. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 
Judy, H.R 
Kerwin, J. J. 
Knight, J. H. 
Kraft, H. 


McMakin, R. A. 
Minor, R. T. 
Mitchell, R. L. 


Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Rhiner, L. H. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Rose, J. A. 
Rosenberger, W. S. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Schmitz, George 
Shelton, B. M. 
Splittstoesser, E. A. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 
Steen, A a 
Sterling, C. M. 
Straith, W. P. A. 
Thompson, C. A. 
Tinkle, H. A. 
Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Vaughan, M. G. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, d. ¢. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Willey, S. L. 
Wixon, Jack 


Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 


Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Rogers, Will 

Wright, Orville 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 





